REMINISCENCES

description was that of a man who went in for being a
penniless poet, who made up for the part and acted it)
and was more concerned to display Ms poverty than
Dives or Jim Fisk would have been to show off his
wealth.   Even as I stood in Walt Whitman's room for
the first time and looked at the stately figure of the iron*
grey poet himself, I could not keep out of my miad a
whimsical sort of idea that if I were asked then and
there to decide at once as to the comparative accuracy
of the two descriptions I should be a little puzzled as to
the answer that I ought to give.    For, certainly, if one
were getting up the part of  a poverty-stricken poet
proud of his poverty and parading it defiantly before the
eyes of all stray comers, it must be  owned that the
theatrical business could not be better arranged,    Tliera
was the humble bed, there was the poor washstand, there
were the two or three rickety chairs, there was the slielf
with the cut loaf of bread, there was the staggery writ-
ing-desk, and there were the leaves of paper strewn over
the desk and the table.   Anyone in the least acquainted
with the ways of the theatre would only have to see the
curtain rise on such a scene in order to know that the
poverty-stricken   poet was about  to  be   * discovered.*
But then, on the other hand, it was surely more reason*
able to take the whole scene in its natural sense as the
home of one who was simply poor and was not in the
least ashamed of his poverty.

Thus I read the story of Walt Whitman's room the
moment I had looked into the eyes of the good old poet
himself. If ever sincerity and candour shone from the
face of a man, these qualities shone from the face of
Walt Whitman. There was an unmistakable dignity
about the man despite his poor garb and Ms utterly
careless way of life. He had a fine presence with Ms
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